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THR SCYTHE AND THE SYLPHIDS. 

Said the bee to the mower, 
" Old Time ! move slower. 

And stay thy reeking scythe. 
Ah ! little thou ruest 
The evil thou doest 

To creatures else happy and blithe. 

" 'Tis not the sweet clover 
- Thy blade surges over, 

Could wrin^ forth the merry bee's sigh, 
Though each rosy flower 
Be a banqueting bower, 
With nectar-cups piled on high. 

" But we, the while winging, 
And thoughtfully hymning, 

All day o'er the meadows green. 
See kindred in kingdoms 
Of manifold wingdoms 

In myriads by man unseen. 

" Dost thou smile ? — lay thee prone 
On the swath thou hast mown. 

And peer through the standing grass. 
And see with kind eyes 
The life-land that lifes 

In the tract thou hast yet to pass." 

So the man took his nooning. 
And fell to communing. 

With insects brown, bronzy and gilt, 
When sped forth a spider. 
His legs a mere fibre. 

An apple-pip racing on stilts ! 

O'er the Wight's head and shoulders. 
Supposing them boulders, 
■The magical urchin Med, 
Till he gained the shoni' sward 
And unwonted reward 
• In the clear level space he espied. 

" dh ! see his high vaulting ! 
Oh! note his proud halting I 

"Then tell me, good mower, in truth, 
Hath man in all story 
Of knighthood and glory 

So wondrous and noble a youth ? 

" Behold now ascending. 
The tall grass scarce bending, 

Till he moimts to its utmost spire, 
■ Noctilucus glowing. 
With flight-flames o'erflowing, 

To soar in his chariot of fire ! 

" And if thus at noon-day, 
Thou canst trace his bright way 

Mid the meadow-depths' gentle gloom, 
What meteor at night 
Can rival his flight ? 

What star hafli his beauty or bloom ? " 

With such warm laudation 
Of each insect nation 

As specimens chanced to appear. 
The bee waxed indignant 
That man, all malignant. 

Should still run his dire career : 

" Man is but a sparse creature 
In populous nature. 

Compared with flies, emmets and bees ; 
And small his domain 
O'er mountain and plain 
Within the grand empire of these. 

" Yet man, with a vanity 
Kin to insanity. 

Thinks all things were made for him I 
Though countless creations 
Of earth's generations 

Behold not a tyrant so grim. 

" Yet he's tardy and wingless, 
Unarmored and stingless. 

Infested with numerous woes ; 
He has no antennae, 
His legs are not many. 

And not even hooks to his toes I 

" But with cruelty inbred 
He slaughters his kindred. 

And spares not a creature alive ; 
Wrecks city and village 
. With rapine and pillage. 

And stoops to the hoard of the hive." 



Though the rustic's inspections 
Wrought gentle reflections 

Less pungent than those of the bee. 
They were fraught with good sense 
And kindness prepense. 

Such as a good mower's should be. 

— Richard Adams Locke. 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

It is represented that men endowed with remark- 
able genius are (more than those less favored with 
intellect) prone to glaring faults or human weak- 
nesses, and this strange idea is put down as a rule in 
life. But the rule is not " good," and we are falsely 
impressed in regard to it. 

Byron was a sublime poet, and his conceptions are 
not without their failings, while the world is unfavor- 
ably impressed with the teachings of his moral char- 
acter. Had Byron's genius, however, never been 
laid before the world, bis failings wquld never have 
gained publicity. His mighty genius, only, laid bare 
his faults. Thousands of men holding exalted social 
positions possess the same traits of moral character 
as did Byron, but the bright fires of genius do not 
burn within them to light every dark corner of their 
existence. 

What is often regarded as failings in men of genius, 
is in reality their power — the very means whereby 
they gain their triumphs and enlighten their fellows. 
During the early struggles of men of genius, their 
every-day life seems to produce no good results — 
either to themselves or anybody else. While seek- 
ing to expand the germs of their genius, they are ^t 
to be regarded as visionary in their views, or are 
accused of idleness, and many have gone down to 
untimely graves, none having been conscious but 
themselves that a rare genius was their gift. But 
their brains were active, and if their mental toil could 
be known, they would be regarded as having been 
giant workers compared to their accusers. 

It has been remarked of Pope that he passed most 
of his time in idleness ; but a discerning critic ob- 
serves that he was never at leisure, for he always had 
some poetical scheme in his head. 

Dr. Johnson's suflFerings were terrible while en- 
deavoring to develop his talents, and many of his 
virtues were considered failings. 

The memories of Shakspeare and Byron are clouded 
far beyond those of other poets, by means of charges 
accusing them of disgusting improprieties, but the 
extreme of the accusations which^-have been brought 
against them, it cannot be denied, remain actually 
unsubstantiated. - 

So-called severe measures, prompted by the genius 
of great military leaders, have been the means of their 
successes, and yet they are the very means which 
dim the lustre of thejr private worth. 

Careful research, however, will convince the reader 
that the subject of this sketch was a man of genius, 
passing through life without a stain resting upon his 
name. He suffered merely the indignities of petty 
misrepresentations. The story of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds' life is elaborate, and, as a valuable lesson to 
rising generations, should be more often told. This 
illustrious English painter was born at Plympton, in 
Devonshire, in the year 1723. 

Two centuries previous but little was known of 
painting in England, but during the reign of Henry 
VIII. an impulse was given to the fine arts by this 
monarch, who seems to have called to his court Hol- 
bein and Titian, and employed them in portrait paint- 
ing and in artistically embellishing the panels of his 
palaces. From this period up to the latter part of 
the seventeenth century the art had made consider- 
able progress, and Sir James Thornhill appeared, 
who became eminent, and was known as the father 
of English landscape painting. 

But after Thornhill, painting in England began to 
decline, and at the commencement of the reign of 
George I., it had sunk to a low state of degradation ; 
but, eventually, "the matchless talent of Hogarth 
beamed forth in unapproachable splendor to gild the 
onward progress of the muse of painting, and to 
herald the appearance of a kindred spirit in the 
person of Sir Joshua Reynolds." 

Knowing within himself that he possessed a genius 
for painting, Reynolds' mind dwelt upon the subject 
from a tender age, and it therefore became impos- 
sible for him to give his attention to the idea of fol- 
lowing any other pursuit. Consequently, before he 
could develop his talents, he was regarded as an 
idler, and upon one of his first known efforts his 
father inscribed these bitter but thoughtless words : 



Done by Joshua out of pure idleness." , But the 
toil of his brain was incessant, and silently did " idle " 
thinking ripen his geniiis, until he broke through 
all barriers and astonished the world with a "mind 
stored with ready images of beauty, and a hand capa- 
ble of portraying them with truth and eflfect." When 
a mere boy, he read " Richardson's Treatise," and 
Malone remarks that it. so inflamed his mind that 
Raphael appeared to him superior to the most illus- 
trious names of ancient or modern times. 

In his eighteenth year, Reynolds' enthusiasm at- 
tracted the attention of an influential neighbor, 
through whose aid he was sent to London and 
placed under the tuition of Hudson, who, though 
celebrated, was really a " man of little skill and less 
talent." Hudson gave his pupil drawings of Guer- 
cino to copy, and it is said that his execution was so 
faithful that it was with difiiculty that the youth's 
pictures could be distinguished from the originals. 
At the end of two years the young artist produced 
a portrait of an aged servant %yoman of Hudson's 
with such decided effect that his master predicted 
the eminence he afterward attained. This picture 
was, through mistake, displayed in Hudson's gallery. 
It commanded such admiration that the " old man " 
became jealous, and the youth was returned to 
Devonshire. 

Enraptured with love for an exquisite art, Rey- 
nolds now longed for a pilgrimage to Rome. His 
imagination had pictured its store of glowing beau- 
ties, and in dreams he had walked through the halls 
of the Vatican and beheld with cruei rapture the 
wondrous works of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
At the age of twenty-six his desire to visit this "gar- 
den of the world " was gratified. Through the silent 
power of a patient and deserving genius, obstacles 
were rolled away, and the hitherto fastened gates 
were set ajar. Reynolds had won the friendship of 
Commodore Keppel, of the Royal Navy, who invited 
him to go on a cruise to the Mediterranean. He 
was thus enabled to visit Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
and Minorca. At the latter place the ship remained 
for three months, during which time Reynolds made 
his skill known, and he was enabled through the 
kindness of Keppel to paint the portraits of nearly 
all the officers of the garrison at that station. In 
this way he procured ready means, and the dream of 
his young life was soon realized, for he proceeded 
thence to Rome. With what eager steps must he 
have approached the portals of the Vatican ; and we 
can imagine the beatings of his heart, as in that 
"wilderness of marble" he sought for the works of 
Raphael, the inspiration of whose fame had done so 
much, to fire his genius ; but, when found, he -beheld 
them with disappointment, for they failed to impress 
him, and, in his own words, he felt " mortified at not 
finding himself enraptured with the works of so 
great a master." He " felt his ignorance, and stood 
abashed." But with a wisdom which is seldom exer- 
cised, he patiently studied the works of that supreme 
artist until he felt a "new taste and a new percept 
tion began to dawn upon him," and, ere his departure 
from Rome, became their " daily worshiper." Rey- 
nolds represented that the excellence of Raphael's 
style is not on the surface, but lies deep, and at the 
first view is seen but mistily. He remained in Italy 
three years, pursuing his studies with the closest at- 
tention. He formed an opinion that the paintings of 
ancient Greece resembled those of modern Rome, 
and that the "grand style" had descended direct 
from Apelles to Raphael. He spent but little time 
in copying the works of others, as he was afraid of 
imitating while his ambition was originality. He 
seems to have classified the excellences and pecu- 
liarities of supreme masters, and, making deduc- 
tions therefrom, acquired a wonderful knowledge of 
" effect." 

In his twenty-ninth year he settled in London, and 
it was at this period that his improvement in the art 
was discernible. While painting the head of a boy 
in a Turkish turban, his old tutor Hudson called to 
see it, but recognizing no trace of his own style, ex- 
claimed : " Reynolds, you don't paint so well as when 
you left England." The originality and splendor of 
his pictures, however, were soon acknowledged, and 
he had indeed created for England a new school, the 
merits of which were, perhaps, first prominently no- 
ticed in a full-length portrait of Keppel, which repre- 
sented his friend and patron in the midst of a storm, , 
walking with hurried step on the sea-shore. The 
attitude was a novelty in painting, and it attracted 
public attention. He sought not to produce mere 
likenesses, as had been the dull habit of artists before 
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him, but illuminated his portraits with animation ; 
the very " minds, habits, and manners " of those who 
were so fortunate as to sit to him might be traced in 
his eflforts. 

Keppel's portrait proved the most attractive ever 
produced in England, and Reynolds was immediately 
employed to paint several "ladies of high quality," 
whose counterfeit presentments the fashionable and 
intellectual world flocked to see. ' 

Like a magic wand the charms of his pencil now 
called to his studio the " opulence and beauty of the 
nation," and ere his death he had "perpetuated the 
features of the majority of the eminent and distin- 
guished men of learning then living," and as a miser 
holds his gold, so have the nobility of England many 
of the paintings of this great maste*-. ' 

Reynolds was a careful reader of Shakspeare, and 
he selected some of the characters of that immortal 
poet as subjects for his skill, with results which added 
to the lustre of his career. -He seemed to make the 
poetic power of Shakspeare breathe upon the can- 
vas. His picture of the dying Cardinal Beaufort is 
thus spoken of by a critic : " This picture of the dying 
Beaufort is truly an impressive performance; the 
general hue of the picture is consonant to Shak- 
speare's awful scene — sober — grand — solemn. The 
excruciating agony of guilt and fear that writhes each 
limb, and fastens his convulsive fingers on the bed- 
clothes, makes each spectator shudder, and the face 
of the dying Cardinal has that agonized and horrid 
grin described by the poet : 

" ' See how the pangs of death do make him grin.' " 

The rare merit of this picture is that Reynolds por- 
trays in the features of the devilish cardinal, that his 
dying agonies are not those of physical pain, but the 
horrors of a conscience burdened with guilt. It has 
been remarked that this is a distinction in expression 
of so nice a kind, that, perhaps, Raphael himself 
would have failed in attempting to execute it. Nor 
would Reynolds have succeeded had not his inven- 
tive genius called into requisition the i' demon at 
the pillow." Northcote tells us that there were 
originally many and serious objections made to the 
fiend, and that he was earnestly importuned to erase 
it. " But he knew better," says Northcote, who 
adds that " even Shakspeare himself in his text has 
thought it requisite to employ his imagery in order 
to make his intentions more surely understood." 
Undoubtedly Shakspeare's words, 

— "the busy meddling fiend. 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch's soul," 

were the words from which Reynolds drew his inspir- 
ation, and which gave him authority for introducing 
what was considered by many at the timS as an un- 
artistic feature in painting. 

I believe that Sir Joshua studied Shakspeare as a 
means of perfecting his artistic skill — that his mar- 
velous hand in tracing those delicate tints — in the 
truthful drawing of light, shade and contrast — in 
giving repose to and placing the stamp of nature 
upon his works, was often governed by impressions 
received upon his mind while carefully perusing the 
poetical effusions of England's bard. He was thor- 
ough in his knowledge of Shakspeare's writings ; the 
friends with whom he most associated were Shak- 
spearean scholars, among whom may be mentioned 
Garrick, Johnson, and Malone. Reynolds differed 
from other eminent authority in his line, when in one 
of his papers he states that painting has its best plea 
for clai ning kindred with its sister poetry from the 
power which like her it can exercise over the imag- 
ination, and he adds that it is to this power that the 
true painter of genius directs his aim. Take this ad- 
mission in connection with an observation he makes 
on a scene in Macbeth : " The dialogue between Dun- 
can and Banquo, while they are approaching the 
gates of Macbeth 's castle, has always appeared to me 
a striking instance of what in painting is termed re- 
pose. This conversation naturally turns upon the 
beauty of its situation, and the pleasantness of the 
air, and Banquo observing the martlet's nests in 
every recess of the cornice, remarks that where 
those birds most breed and haunt the air is delicate. 
The subject of easy conversation gives that repose 
so necessary to the mind after the tumultuous bustle 
of the preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts the 
scene of horror that immediately succeeds," etc., etc. 
In this description he seems to breathe the very 
soul of the painter's inspiration ; and, without pro- 
ducing the effects of " repose " and " contrast " in his 
works (which Sir Joshua, through the agency of 



Shakspeare, thus faithfully defines), no artist need 
ever hope to excel. 

"The piece wants repose" is an expression used 
by painters, and upon this subject, said a student of 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, on a certain occasion, sought 
to explain by entering upon a critical review of both 
painters and poets, and introducing his " Excellent 
Notes on Macbeth." 

Sir Joshua's painting of "Macbeth with the 
Witches " is one of his happiest works, while his 
conception of Puck, in the " Midsummer Night's 
Dream," in point of animation has been pronounced 
unparalleled. Others of his Shakspearean pictures 
are from "King Lear," and "The Tempest." He 
painted "Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy," 
also Mrs. Siddons as the " Tragic Muse." He con- 
templated painting Garrick standing full length in 
the foreground of a large picture, surrounded by the 
characters in Shakspeare which that famous actor 
had assumed on the stage ; also the closet scene in 
" Hamlet ; " but these designs, it is to be regretted, 
were never carried into execution.. 

In his elegant and instructive discourses, delivered 
before the students of the Royal Academy, over 
which he presided, evidence can repeatedly be found 
to show that Shakspeare was the silent guide to 
whom Sir Joshua looked while ascending the giddy 
heights of fame. Northcote observed of these dis- 
courses that the elegance and chastity of their style 
had very rarely, if ever, been equaled by the most 
eminent writers. 

It was for his virtues and private worth, as well as 
his talents and genius, that he was regarded as "a 
distinguished ornament of the British nation." His 
mind was of happy and calm composure. When his 
profession had won for him the means, he livefd in 
great elegance, but it was the elegance of refinement, 
and those who were the guests at his hospitable 
table seemed to feel that the " mind should predom- 
inate over the body," and that the honors of "turtle 
and the haunch should give place to the feast of wit." 

Dr. Johnson remarked of him that he was the most 
invulnerable man he ever knew, and that were he to 
get into a quarrel with him, should not know how to 
abuse him. From all accounts we may conclude 
that his talents were the diamonds of art, and his 
virtues" the pearls of private and social life. 

Reynolds died in his sixty-ninth year, and ere he 
was laid in the grave, the orator and statesman, 
Burke, thus spoke of his career : 

" In full afSuence of foreign and domestic fame, 
admired by the expert in art, and by the learned in 
science, courted by the great, caressed by sovereign 
powers, and celebrated by distinguished poets, his 
native humility, modesty, and candor never forsook 
him, even on surprise or provocation ; nor was the 
least degree of arrogance or assumption visible to 
the most scrutinizing eye, in any part of his conduct 
or discourse. He had too much merit not to excite 
some jealousy, too much innocence to provoke any 
enmity. The loss of no man of his time can be felt 
with more sincere, general, and unmixed sorrow. 
Hail ! and farewell I " — Joseph Watson. 



SKETCHES IN OLD NEWPORT. 

Among the thousands of visitors to the fashion- 
able Newport of modern times, and of the gay world, 
during the past summer, few, perhaps, saw the inte- 
rior of those quaint old houses which so evidently 
have belonged to a former generation. 

It was my own good fortune, a year or two since, 
as often in my childhood, to be an inmate of one of 
these, and to learn a good deal about that genera- 
tion of whom only a remnant now remains, though 
longevity was one of their most marked and fre- 
quent peculiarities. 

This house was built in 1700 by the grandfather of 
the gentleman who last occupied it. This gentleman 
was himself past his eighty-fifth year at the time of 
my late visit, and has since then been carried to the 
final home of his ancestors. 

The building was of wood, but constructed in the 
most substantial manner, and, having been always 
kept in good repair, had no appearance of dilapida- 
tion or decay. The gable end fronts the street, and 
the roof has a double pitch, at first being rather flat, 
but suddenly slanting down into a grade more nearly 
perpendicular. Originally, the sides as well as the 
roof were covered with shingles, but progress and 
" modern improvement," somewhere about the year 
1760, changed the lower shingles into oaken clap- 



boards, which still remam, and are now well covered 
with many successive coats of paint. 

Within are many rooms, of various shapes and 
sizes, queer closets, and narrow passage-ways leading 
to unexpected chambers or stairways. But the seem- 
ing mystery of the plan upon which the house was 
built is explained when once you come to observe 
the chimney. One would imagine that this immense 
pile had been built first, and then rooms put together 
around it till there were enough of them to make a 
house. So completely does it compel everything 
else to its own shape and size ! 

It is, at its base, twelve feet square. Large enough 
for a small bedroom ! Indeed, I once saw in Illinois 
a new house to which the owner had just taken his 
bride, which measured only two feet more in length, 
while the width was just the same as this chimney. 

Ascending, its size is gradually diminished to the 
top, but not in a regular pyramidic slant,>for on the 
second floor all sorts of odd closets and cupboards 
nestle in curious corners and crannies excavated in 
its capacious sides. Nor are the chambers less fan- 
tastic in their shapes, all having been bent to the 
one fixed fact, the chimney, and accommodating 
themselves, each in its own way, to that and to the 
fire-place deemed essential to every .room. So they 
open out of or into each other, or upon the passage- 
ways, as may be ; and whatever way we go we seem 
to be making discoveries continually of hitherto un- 
suspected apartments. A delightful old house to 
wander about in, superlatively delightful for the 
grandchildren's game of hide-and-seek. 

But we must not linger within, for there are many 
curious things to be observed without. 

What will particularly excite the surprise of a 
stranger, and especially of one coming from the 
West, is the narrowness of the streets in the old part 
of the town. The width of Thames Street, in which 
are the principal dry-goods stores, banks, and the 
market, is only thirty feet, inclusive of the side- 
walks. These last are so contracted also, that two 
people can barely walk comfortably together, and 
two couples meeting can only pass by the stepping 
off into the gutter of the outside ones of each party. 
In the new and now fashionable part of town all this 
is changed, arid wide avenues invite the elegant turn- 
outs of the millionaires who have here their summer 
homes. 

Not only is the aspect of the town itself antique ; it 
has within it also several notable antiquities. 

Everybody sees, and wonders at, and surmises 
about " the old mill," the oldest structure, probably, 
now standing upon this continent, or at any rate 
upon the northern half of the continent. In the 
town records there is a will dated December 24th, 
1677, in which the testator bequeaths " the stone mill 
and the lot on which it stands," to his " dear daugh- 
ter, God's-gift Arnold," the testator signing to the 
will the same name which, a hundred years later, 
bore such unpleasant fame in our national.history — 
Benedict Arnold. 

Everybody hears the famous and grand old organ 
of Trinity Church, inscribed : " The Gift of George 
Berkely, late Lord Bishop of Cloyne," which was be- 
stowed upon the church corporation nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, after the good bishop had 
returned -from America to his native land. But some 
who listen to the organ, and read its inscription, may 
fail to notice the crown by which it is still sur- 
mounted, a curious relic of the colonial days. 

A few moments' walk will take us past the Friends' 
Meeting House, through "Meeting Street," to the 
cemetery, where lie the reiiiains of a great multitude ; 
and here we shall find some of the oldest inscriptions 
known in our country. Several of the graves lie 
beneath broad slabs of slate, on which the words are 
nearly effaced by time ; but we can trace the figures 
in one instance of 1638, in another of 1640, and many 
of dates in the latter half of that century. One is 
the tomb of William Jefferay, who was, if tradition be 
true, one of the judges by whom Charles I. was con- 
demned to death. It is covered by a large slab of 
gray stone, and has a poetic epitaph, below the dis- 
figuring representation, at its head, of a skull and 
cross-bones, a favorite style of ornamentation in 
those days. He died in 1675. 

Commodore Perry's monument brings us nearer to 
the present time. It is a shaft of granite ; a single 
stone twenty-three feet high and standing upon a 
pedestal ten feet in height. It is on the top of a 
graceful slope, where Jt can be seen from all parts of 
the beautiful grounds. Here we will take our leave 
of the dear old town. — H. Emily Baker. 



